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Circumstances having, for the present, prevented the con- 
tinuance of the publications on the general antiquities of the 
County, the Committee have arranged with the Honorary 
Secretarj^ to issue a small supplement to the volume published 
some years ago, called ^* Isca Silurum," or an Illustrated 
Catalogue of the Antiquities in our Museum. — These few 
pages therefore, together with that volume, and the account 
of the Labyrinth pavement by our President, delivered to the 
members last year, will complete the notices of Caerleon and 
its antiquities up to (he present time. 

Caerleoriy 2nd October^ 1868. 
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^^ISCA SILURUM. 



PLATE I. 

PORTION OF A FIGURE BEARING A PALM BRANCH. 



This "torso," though the work is coarsely executed, still 
has been sculptured with some degree of spirit. All that can 
be said about it, however, may be comprised in a few words. 
It was found in the excavation in the churchyard, which brought 
to light the beautiful labyrinth pavement already described and 
illustrated by our President, Oct. Morgan, Esq., M.P. By the 
kindness of the Yicar, the Eev. H. P. Edwards, it has been 
placed in the Museum. 

It is of oolitic freestone from the opposite side of the channel, 
and as the material is of a somewhat perishable nature, it has 
suffered to some extent from decay. The sketch given in the 
plate will show that it is only a fragment, but sufficient remains 
to enable us to recognise it as having been a figure, probably 
running, and holding the palm branch of victory, as usual, in 
the left hand/ 

As the sketch, which has been drawn with all defects, gives 
a very fair idea of the original, nothing more need be said 
respecting it. 

a — ^Most of the coins which give the personification of victory, represent 
her as holding a palm branch in the left hand, and 'a garland in the right. 
In Eich's Dictionary of Antiquities there is the drawing of a sculpture 
representing a victorious charioteer, holding a palm branch in his right hand, 
and a purse of money, containing the prize, in his left. 
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PLATE II. 

INSCRIPTION WITH THE NAMES OF THE CONSULS. 



In Coxe's History of Monmouthshire, published in 1801, 
some few of the Caerleon inscriptions are mentioned, and in the 
Appendix, page 433, copies are given in letter-press of some 
which at that time had recently been discovered : — they were 
found by a " Mr. Gethin, master of the Market-boat to Bristol, 
" who was building and repairing a house near the churchyard, 
" which he holds under the Bishop and Chapter of Llandaff." 
The dimensions of the first stone are given, and then the follow- 
ing copy of the inscription : — 

DE D I CATV 

U RF 

OG ES 

VE N i O 

MAXIMOIE 

FVRPANO 

COS 

Mr. Coxe's remark respecting it is, " The only inference we 
" can draw from this dilapidated inscription is, that it was 
" probably dedicated in the consulate of Maximus and Urinatus 
" Urbanus, in the last year of the reign of Alexander Severus." 

When the Museum was established at Caerleon, and all the 
inscriptions were caxefully examined, and as far as possible 



brought together under one roof, this stone and two others, also 
mentioned by Mr. Coxe, could not be found ; nor could anything 
be ascertained respecting them from the oldest inhabitant. It 
was therefore concluded, to the great vexation of all those 
interested in the antiquities of the place, that this inscription 
was totally lost, and the annoyance was the greater from the 
fact of its being one of the' few cases, in which a positive date 
can be assigned to inscriptions in Britain. 

The account of this stone by Coxe, and the copy of it given 
in the appendix to a volume published some time since on the 
Caerleon antiquities, were by no means lost on an antiquary now 
resident in the New World, — the Eev. J. Mc.Caul, LL.D. 
President of University College, Toronto. It is but justice to 
him to give his views on the inscription in his own words. At 
page 124 of his work " Britanno-Eoman Inscriptions," published 
at Toronto in 1863, he thus expresses himself: — 

^*It is evident that the inscription records a dedication or 
" inauguration, probably of a building. In the second and third 
" lines the day seems to have been mentioned ; for it is not 
" improbable that the third should be read OCTOBRES. 
*^The fourth probably contained the names of the dedicator, 
^* and the remaining stated the year ; for there can, I think, be 
"little doubt that the fifth and sixth are misreadings for 
"MAXIMO 11 ET VRBANO, who were consuls 
in A.D. 234." 

We have now to relate the last scene of this singular story ; 
and here again the Vicar of Caerleon has come to our aid. 
About two years ago, in puUing down a cottage near the church- 
yard, which had become a part of the glebe, and which probably 
was the cottage referred to by Coxe, the labourers found one or 
two very large stones, and it soon became evident that they 
were inscribed. They were deposited in the Museum by the 
Eev. H. P. Edwards ; and a careful examination of them led to 
the conclusion that the largest of the stones bore the identical 
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insoription mentioned by Goxe, and referred to abore, 

was thns restored to light, after haying been hidden in briok and 

mortar for nearly seventy years.* 

The copy, however, given by Coxe, though in the main 
accurate, is defective in several minor particulars. The second 
line certainly does not contain U R F ; and the latter part of 
the fifth line is not an E ; but I I , as conjectured by Dr. 
Mc.Caul. 

As this inscription, rough, decayed, and semidefaced as it is, 
seems of peculiar interest, an attempt has been made in Plate II. 
to give a sketch of it with all its defects, and to delineate those 
portions yet unread with as great an amount of truth as possible. 
This however is a work of no small difficulty where a stone is 
much decayed : there is, in the first place, a strong tendency to 
prejudge the reading, and to make the letters bend, as it were, 
to some favourite idea formed beforehand, — ^a temptation which 
can only be fully appreciated by those who attempt to draw a 
decayed stone inscription, after having spent many hours in the 
attempt to decipher it. But a weathered inscription presents 
many difficulties in itself, beside those called up by the imagina- 
tion : an inscribed letter often has a totally different appearance 
with the light falling in one direction from what it has when the 
light comes from the opposite side ; and sometimes even a chance 
passing shadow reveals a reading which to the full day light is 
illegible. In the present case, though a great amount of time 
has been spent in attempting to decipher the second line, yet it 
is almost impossible to decide what the reading has been. 
If we examine it without any reference to the next line, 
the first letter may have been a Y; the second is almost 
certainly E ; the third appears in some lights, but not in others, 

a— The other stones mentioned by Coxe had evidently been built int« 
the walls of the same cottage, but not before they had been defaced by thi 
mason. Only one or two letters now remain on the two fragments, but it io 
Tory certain that they are portions of the other inscriptions copied by Coze, 
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to have consisted of two upright strokes connected with a 
diagonal line, thus forming (if this idea be correct) an N ; the 
next upright stroke, oddly enough, seems connected with the 
previous one by a reversed diagonal line, which however may 
be only a crack in the stone ; and after this all traces of the 
chisel are lost. But if, as Dr. Mc.Caul suggested, long be- 
fore the stone was re-discovered, the third line may be read 
OCTOBRESy ^nd the second stated the day, these apparent 
letters may be deceptive. Mr. King seems to have little doubt 
that part at least of the word TERTIVM istobe made 
out, and that the whole line may be restored as A. D. TER- 
TIVM C^al: Id: or Nan:J. 
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PLATE III. 

WALL HYPOCAUST. 



This plate represents an excavation of about 11 feet long Ly 
6 feet wide, made in August, 1864, in the playground attached 
to the Endowed School at Caerleon. This excavation was made 
by the builder of the new schools, chiefly to procure stone ; and 
was continued till it was stopped by rain and the inclemency 
of the weather. 

It is needless here to describe the general form of hypocausts, 
as it is well known that they were simply the spaces between 
two floors, the upper one of which was supported generally on 
a series of pillars, so as to admit the heat from an adjoining 
furnace ; thus, without vitiating the air, making the whole of 
the room above of a warm and equable temperature. 

The chief varieties of the hypocaust consisted in the different 
modes of supporting the upper floor : in most cases it rested on 
a series of pillars, formed of a number of square flat tiles, placed 
one above the other ; and these pillars were so numerous, and 
so close to each other, that larger tiles could be made to stretch 
from the top of one pillar to that of another, and thus to form a 
good and firm foundation for the upper floor, which consisted of 
a bed of coarse mortar covered with a layer of the same material 
of finer and better quality : in some cases, as in the houses 
of a superior class, the floor was ornamented by a tessellated 
pavement. 
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Sometimes round tiles were used, thus making the pillars 
round; and again stone pillars are now and then met with, 
though they are not so common as those of brick. At Oorinium, 
(see Professor Buckman's Oorinium, page 64,) the pillars were 
sometimes of stone, sometimes of brick, and sometimes of a 
mixture of both. In other oases (page 65) the well-known 
square flue tiles, sometimes filled with mortar, were used for 
pillars : and even (page 22) the bases of old columns were taken 
for the same purpose.* 

All these kinds, however, have the upper floor supported by 
a number of pillars : the variety shown in the sketch, Plate III., 
and which is by no means so common as many of the others, 
consists of a succession of parallel walls, made of square tiles or 
bricks ; these walls are pierced by a number of arches, not formed 
in the regular manner, but merely by one tile overlapping 
another, till the two sides meet at the top of the arch. In some 
few cases, as in the wall under the foreground of the sketch, 
which, consequently, is not represented in the drawing, the 
perforations are of smaller size, and are not arches at all ; they 
are simply square openings in the wall not reaching down to 
the bottom, and the tiles in these cases hardly overlap at all. 
Most of the tiles were impressed with the legionary mark of the 
Second Augustan legion, L E G i I A V G • 

It is needless to add that the upper flooring of wall hypo- 

a — In the Royal Museum, Naples, amongst the objects of terra cotta found 
at Pompeii, tliere are many short, rounrl, hollow, but strong pillars, about 18 
inches high, with spreading square bases and capitals, entirely without 
ornament. Tliese may have formed part of a balustrade, for the inhabitants 
of Pompeii (like some of the inhabitants of Italy at the present day) made use 
of terra cotta for all sorts of purposes ; but from the want of ornament, and 
the general strength, it seems likely that they were intended for supports for 
a hypocaust. Balustrade pillars would probably have been more omamenteil. 
Travellers who have been at the Hotel Victoria, at Venice, will remember the 
use made there of terra cotta in various parts of the building, especially in the 
open work at the sides of the corridors, but here the effect arises from a small 
amount of ornament often repeated : a perfectly plain surface would not have 
answered, and for a similar reason it seems probable that these Pompeian 
pillars were not parts of a balustrade but supports for a hypocaust. 
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causta waa fnaned ezaoHy in the same oiaimet. as that oL fhe 
other idixids ; the kuwer stratom oaaabtixig of a nmalNdx^ of largja 
tiles ocmiieeting the ^mlla; then,, abayei this, a bed of coaxae 
concrete^ oyer whi<^ was a layer d &ae stoceo. Both these 
in the present case contain^ as usual, a large quantity of 
pounded brick. The surface had been rubbed p^ecUy smooth^ 
but there was no appearance of any tessellated pavement. 

It is obvious to every one that, to a certain extent, the 
arrangement of a wall hypocaust would produce a similar effect 
to that of one made with pillars, as the spaces between the walls, 
connected together as they were by frequent openings, would, 
of course, be readily warmed by an adjacent furnace. StiU the 
actual area occupied by heated air would be smaller and more 
partially distributed where walls were used, than where the 
supports were pillars, and, if so, the heat in wall hypocausts 
would not be so equably diffused as in those supported by 
pillars. 

Arrangements somewhat similar to those of this hypocaust 
have been found elsewhere, though they they are not common. 
An arch formed by overlapping tiles was found in the Castle 
Villa at Caerleon, (Isca Silurum, Plate XXII., fig. 11.) and also 
at Wheatley, in Oxfordshire (ArcheBological Journal, Vol. II., 
page 353.); but in both these cases they appear not so much to 
have been parts of the regular hypocaust, as arches over the 
furnace. But the hypocaust found at Woodchester, and de- 
scribed many years ago by the veteran antiquary, Lysons, 
approaches more nearly than any others to the form of ours. In 
his Plate XXVII., figs. 3, 5, 6, and 7, but especially the latter, 
will be seen the overlapping bricks and stones so placed as to 
form fluesr One of Mr. Lyson's plates, exhibiting some of these 
arches, has been copied by Mr. Wright in his " Celt, Boman, 
and Saxon," (page 196.) which is a work more accessible than 
that of Mr. Ly son's, — but fig. 7 of Lyson's Plate XXVII. seems 
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the most typical. Still at Woodchester, only the walls of the 
eentral flue were pierced with a number of these pecnliaT arches, 
while the cross walls, which seem like ours to have supported 
the upper floor, had but one arch in each short wall, the rest of 
the space being filled up with the masonry and tile work, 
pierced by flue tiles. In the Caerleon hypocaust the system of 
tile or brick walls, pierced by numerous arches of overlapping 
bricks, seems to have been carried out under the whole room. 
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PLATE IV. 



SCULPTURE OF A DOG ATTACKING A WILD BEAST. 



About three years ago an exoavation was made for drainage 
purposes in the garden of a cottage belonging to Sergeant Povall 
of the County Constabulary, when an interesting sculpture was 
discovered, which Mr. Povall has very kindly placed in the 
Museum. Unfortunately it is only a fragment, but sufficient 
remains to give the full figure of a dog, which appears about to 
attack some wild beast, probably a lion, of which only part of 
the head remains. In the background is what seems to be the 
conventional representation of an olive tree with fruit, —not 
very appropriate however to the combat which is about to take 
place under its shade. 

This tablet has excited the interest of many antiquaries, and 
more especially that of the Eev. C. W, King, who has kindly 
forwarded, in illustration, references to several ancient authors, 
who have mentioned British dogs, and the great estimation in 
which they were held. He particularly draws attention to an 
epigram of Martial, (XI. 69, Schneidcwin's Ed. 1853,) which is? 
in fact, an epitaph on a dog called Lydia, evidently famous in 
the sports of the amphitheatre, and which lost her life in a 
battle with a wild boar. 

As the epitaph is not long, it is here transcribed, together with 
a translation by this well known antiquary, and also some remarks 
which he has kindly appended, — 
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EPITAPHIUM CANIS LYDIM, 



Amphitheatrales inter nutrita magistros 

Venatrix, sylvis aspera, blanda domi, 
Lydia dicebar, domino fidissima Dextro,* 

Qui non Erigones mallet habere canem, 
Nee qui, Dictsea Cephalum de gente secutus, 

LuciferaB pariter venit ad astra dese. 
Non me longa dies, nee inutilis abstulit setas ; 

Qualia DuUehio fata fiiere cani. 
Fulmineo spumantis apri sum dente perempta, 

Quantus erat Calydon, aut, Erymanthe, tuus. 
Nee queror, infemas quamvis cito rapta sub umbras : 

Non potui fato nobiliore mori. 



"Bred up was I, and nurtured in the school 

Of the famed trainers who the arena rule ; 

A hunter-bitch, thro' forests wont to roam, 

A lion in the chase, a lamb at home ; 

Lydia my name : unshaken unto death. 

Dexter, my master, hath approved my faith : 

Nor had he changed me for that far-famed hound 

That with Erigone above is found ; 

Nor yet for him, whom Cephalus of yore 

Up to Aurora's stars for comrade bore. 

I wasted not through lingering, useless, age. 

Like the loved house-dog of Ulysses sage : 

A thundering boar's tusk sent me to the shades, 

Huge as the dread of th' Erymanthian glades. 

Though early snatched away, I murmur not ; 

No end more glorious could have crowned my lot." 

" This epigram,'^ says Mr. King, ^* has a special value in the 
present case, as showing that mastiffs were ^ on the staff ' of 
the Soman Amphitheatre, and were sometimes honoured with 
monuments and epitaphs : — the destination, as I take it, of the 
Caerleon tablet. A famous dog of precisely the same breed and 
appearance, is commemorated on a red jasper in the St. Aignan 
cabinet, of which I have a cast. He is there depicted in combat 
with a wild boar : inscribed below is FAYPANOC 
A N I K H T O Yj ^ Gauran, (so called from the hill above 

♦ This Htems generally to be acknowledged as the better reading. In the trxt vf thf 
nditionof 1060, the lino ends " fidiMsimn dextra," but with a note that the version given 
abovo IB proforablc. In this edition also the c])igram is No. 70, not 09. 
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Aretniu), dog of Anioetns." The master, to judge from hut 
name, belonged to fhe amphitheatre : in &ot there is a stoong 
analogy between this Greek legend and the names of ' Lydia, 
dog of Dexter.' The gem is of unnsnal dimenaionB, being an 
inch and a half in diameter ; and the animals are drawn with 
a spirit and truth not to be excelled in any Boman work."* 

The annexed wood-Gut gives a very good idea of the gem in 
question. There is some little difference in the tails of the two 
dogs ; that of the Caerleon sculpture being more taper than 
that of the gem : still the opinion of soTcral "experts" in 
dogs, to whom the two have been shown, is that both bdong 
to the same breed. 




The other references given by Mr. King are to Strabo, Ghratius, 
and Claudian. These will be noticed as briefly as possible. 

Strabo, in describing the products of Britain (17. 6. p. 200) 
says that that country produced " dogs especially fitted for the 
" chase, which the Celts use for war.'"" 



a — Anotlier part of hia letter runs as followe, " In lookiiig over Bewick's 
" Qiiadrupeda, I was much struck with the resemblance of your dog 
" to the great Irish wolf hound j that giant of the species. The legs of the 
" antique are exactly his, much too fine for the massy supporters of the mastiff, 
" which, besides, has a squarer, shorter muzzle. The true old breed is mow 
" Ukely to have survived amongst the Celts of Ireland than anywhere else." 

b — A similar use was made of dogs in war so late as the year 1495. When 
the native chiefs of Hispaniola refused to submit to the yoke of the Spaaiarda, 
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Ghratius was contemporary with Ovid : he " notices the 
"ugliness, as well as courage of the British breed, also the 
"profit upon their importation into Italy. The following is 
the extract (V. 173.) with a free translation : — 

Quid freta si Moriniim dubio refluentia ponto 
Veneris, atque ipsos libeat penetrare Britannos ? 
! quanta est merces, et quanta impendia supra, 
Si non ad speciem mentituros que decores 
Protinus : hsec una est catulis jactura Britannis. 
At magnum cum venit opus promendaque virtus, 
Et vocat extreme prasceps discrimine Mavors, 
Non tantum egregios, tandem admirere Molossos." 

" Seek the ^forinian Straits with refluent tides, 
Or pierce the mist that distant Britain hides. 
How great the price, how infinite the gain 
For him who dares to cross the Gallic Main ! 
Unless to outward show alone thou look, 
And graceful figures that no danger brook, 
But please the eye, and fail thee in thy need — 
This the sole drawback to the British breed. 
But when the pinch comes courage to display. 
And wavers yet the fortune of the fray, 
Then wilt thou prove the valour of the race. 
Nor wish the famed MoUossans in their place." 

Claudian also, after speaking of the different qualities of othei 
breeds, refers to the British dogs in the following line, (V. 301). 
Magnaque taurorum fractures coUa Britannae. 

Some singular notices as to ancient British dogs are given in 
Gough's edition of Camden, (2nd edition in 4 Vols., 1806) Yol. 
1, page 168. It appears that in the *^Notitia Imperii" an officer 
is mentioned, called Procurator Cynegii in Britannis VentensiSy or 
Beniensia : some versions give the word Oyncedi^ which the com- 
mentators who follow this reading take to mean " Sacrum tex- 



Columbus took the field " with two hundred foot, twenty horse, and twenty 
" large dogs ; and how strange soever it may seem to mention the last as com- 
" posing part of a military force, they were not perhaps the least formidabh' 
"and destructive of the whole, when employed against naked and timid 
"Indians." Robertson's History of America, 3rd Edition 1780. — VoL 1., 
page 181. 
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Irimm^^^ or royal weayeryi where the imperial linen was made ;* 
bat those who adhere to the reading first given, ^^(^>K^'t think 
that the officer in question had the oare of the emperors dogs 
here. The £Etct is ourious, if only this reading can be preyed. 

The same author gives an extract from Nemesian (Cyneget. I, 
p. 124, 125.) 

♦ • ♦ * " Divisa Britannia mittit 

" Velooes, nostrique orbis venatibus aptos." 

And Oppian in his Cynegetios b I, 465 is also mentioned, as 
referring to a small but hardy breed of dogs, " bred amongst 
the savage painted Britons.'' 

So far for the ancient notices as to British^ dogs in general : it 
only remains to ascertain, if possible, whether the tablet under 
consideration is intended to represent one of any particular race* 

And on this point it is needless to say how valuable are the 
following notes, which have been kindly contributed by the 
well known comparative anatomist, Professor EoUeston of 
Oxford, and which are here printed with his permission. It 
will be seen that there is some little difference between his 
opinion, and that of Mr. King previously referred to. 

'* This dog as being an ancient variety, and secondly, as 
^^ being matched against a wild beast, the variety, species, and 
" genus of which, be it remarked, are all alike undistinguishable 
" in the figure, must, on account of its size only, have belonged, 
^* supposing it to be more faithfully reproduced than its antago- 
" nist, either to the variety known as Canis Domes ticus^ or to 
^^ that known as Canis Molossus^ or to that known as Canis 



a — It would not have been right to have quoted Gough's Camden, without 
giving as above, the second version ^^GyncecUy^ and the interpretation : but if 
this be the correct reading, would not "harem" be the more probable 
meaning 1 

b — The Gallic dogs appear also to have been in favour. After the foregoing 
pages had been printed off, my attention was drawn to an inscribed Epitaph 
in the British Museum (Townley Gallery,) on a dog called Margarita, com- 
mencing " Gallia me genuit," &c. This inscription is called " unquestionably 
modem" in the description of the Townley Gallery, London 1836, Vol II, 
page 306 ; but Dr. Hiibner, who has lately examined It, pronounces it 
ancient and " undoubtedly genuine." E^ng : Beise p. 802. 
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Leporarius.^ It may have been a Hungarian or Albanian 
Wolfhound, Cants domesticus Luparius; or a Mastiff, Oatify 
M0I0S8U8 ; or a larger Greyhound, such as the Irish Wolf- 
hound, Oanis Leporarius Hibemicua. These varieties, or 
yarieties like them, the ancients had: and they had also 
spaniels'' and ^'hounds," Canes extrariiy and Canes sagaces^ 
of which I need not speak, as a glance shows that your dog 
is neither of these. Now I cannot think, bad as the repre- 
sentation of the Dog's enemy is in the figure, that the Dog 
itself can have beeli intended for any Greyhound, Canis 
Leporarius. Vox firstly, its nose is too broad, and what is of 
more consequence or meaning, it is deeply furrowed vertically; 
and secondly, its thigh regions can never have been intended 
for any Canis Leporarius ; nor thirdly, its feet, which are far 
too long, as I think, for such racers. It resembles some, and 
differs from other Canes Leporarii in having a non-shaggy coat 
and erect non-pendulous ears. The non-shagginess excludes 
the Canis Domesticus I think; especially the taiPs non- 
shagginess. 

" I believe it to be a Canis Molossus Mastivus ; firstly because 
it is very like an English Mastiff, the property of Lancelot 
Eolleston, Esq., and constantly under my eyes in Oxford, 
where it (as also its master,) is studying at present; and 
secondly, because it answers the description given of such 
dogs in Fitzinger's most elaborate paper in last year's Sitzungs 
Berichte Math. Nat. Class. Kais. Aiad. Wiss. Wien. Bd. 
LIV. LVI, in great picturesque points of contour, as also in 
such a small matter, if I mistake not, as that of a rudimentary 
fifth toe. Look at the left hind foot on its inner side. This 
fifth toe, however, is like other rudimentary structures, variable: 
and may be, as in the case of the true bred dog just referred to, 
absent. The only objection I see is the shape of the erect ears. 



c —See for Types of the Dog recognisable in works of Greek and Roman Art 
Dr. L. J. Fitzinger Sitzungs Berichte Kais. Akad. Wiss. Wien. Bd, LIV, 
Abth. I, 1866, p. 10. 
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'^Butihis is observedi FitEinger says. Id most of the ancient 
^^ figures of dogs^ (see ^^Caye Canem" themosaio, in Beal: Mns: 
" Borb :" YoL II. tab. LYI ; and on many hall pavements,) and 
'^ acoording to him, it is " hochst selten/' (exceedingly rare,) 
^^ Bd. LIY, p. 50, to find a slender form with pendulous ears such 
^^ as our Greyhounds have in antique figures. And, if I am 
^' told that this is so much more of a reason for considering the 
^^ dog a Greyhound of those times, I appeal to Aldrovandus, 
^' who figures a Cants Bellicosus et hominia Tutor ^ and an English 
** dog too, in a plate of much the same style of art as yours, 
" only with an Apocynum hederaceis foliis in the place of your 
" olive, with the very same prick ears. Fitzinger, 1. c. gives 
*' Aldrovandus Quadrup. Dig. Ill, p. 559, c. fig. as giving 
" Die Engliaehe Dogge. 

" P. Cuvier, Hist : Mamm : XVIII, writing of the " Dogue 
** de forte Eace" says, " On trouve assez frequemment dans 
'^ cette race un cinquieme doigt, plus ou moins developp6 aux 
*' pieds de derriere, et les narines separ6es I'une de Pautre par 
" un sillon profond. En general leur pelage est ras, mais on en 
" voit a poils longs." Hence the dog figured in the gem as 
"grappling with a wild boar may be considered as true a 
'^mastiff as the smoother animal figured as baying a wild 
" beast incerti generis. 

" Aldrovandus gives " la queue relev6e et recourb6e en 
" dessus '^ in his figure, as Laurillard D'Orbigny in words, in 
" Diet. Hist. Nat. Ill, p. 551. 

" Aldrovandus describes in his account how the mastiff which 
" he figures, and which assuredly is very like yours, was to be 
'' taught to tear and rend men. There are, or were, till within 
«' a few months, dogs kept for this humane purpose by persons 
" in whose cause much sympathy was felt where it least ought 
'^ to have been. Man, it may be said, is much the same in all 
"ages; but it should be recollected that Aldrovandus lived a 
" good many years before Clarkson, whilst we are living a good 
** many too, though fewer, after." 
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BliTZDIX:. 



♦«•'♦ 



NOTES ON THREE INSCRIPTIONS COPIED IN "ISCA SILURUM." 



♦'•'» 



On Plate Til, Fig. 5, of the " Illustrated Catalogue " a stone was drawn, 
which unfortunately had been removed from Caerleon many years ago ; and 
having been long exposed to the weather, the inscription upon it was very 
much defaced. By the kindness of the Rev. E. T. Williams of Caldicot, 
liowever, it has been restored to Caerleon. 

As the inscription was nearly illegible, a drawing was made of it in its 
present state, and the reading given in Gough's Camden, taken soon after the 
stone was discovered, was also copied without expressing any opinion as to its 
correctness : (see Isca Silurum, page 18). This reading by Camden has been 
decidedly objected to, and with reason, by the Rev. Dr. Mc. Caul of Toronto, 
(see his Britanno-Roman Inscriptions, page 123), who gives a proposed 
restoration of the inscription by Dr. Emil Hiibner of the University of Berlin, 
inserted in the Rhein: Mus : N. I. 1856, p. 6. Since then, however. Dr. 
Hiibner has visited Caerleon, and after carefully examining the stone, has come 
to the conclusion that the following reading and expansion can be made out ; 

I M p. caes 
M. AV 'relio 

A N T ^'^ 
AVCf^ 
VETER ani 

ETi H noraii 

LEG. II Aug. 

When at Caerleon he mentioned this reading ; but to prevent any chance 

of mistake, the above copy is taken from page 798 of his " Epigraphische 

Reise nach England, Schottland, und Irland," in the " Monatsbericht der 

Kgl : Akademie der Wissenschaften" Berlin 1807, and the following remarks are 
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added ; '* This inscription indicates throughout the time of Antoninus Pius. The 
^* honoroH cannot, as Professor Mommsen has remarked to me, be considered 
^* as military officials ^Charge I For honor^ and all that is connected with it, 
^'belong entirely to civil arrangements, consequently the veterani are, as 
^' customary, to be considered as a college (CdhgiumJ, and the honoroH those 
" who have held some office (ami) in this College." 

Though there still seems some little difficulty in reconciling this reading 
mth the last line LEG II A V Gy yet the opinion of so learned an epigraph- 
ist as Dr. Hiibner is well worthy of every attention ; and no apology seems 
necessary for inserting this new reading, even though it refers to an inscription 
published in the original " Illustrated Catalogue." 

As truth is, or ought to be, the object of all scientific investigation, it 
will probably not be deemed out of place here to correct the readings given in 
** Isca Silurum " page 9, of two inscriptions, drawn Plate III, Figs. 1 and 2. 
The names in both these inscriptions are the same, or were evidently intended 
to be the same, and in the readings mentioned above, they were referred to 
two individuals, an obscure letter or mark above the line having been con- 
sidered as an E T, Dr. Mc Caul, however, (Brit : Rom : Ins : page 103) has 
brought strong arguments against these readings, and it appears that Dr. 
Hiibner, independently of him, came to a similar conclusion. The opinion of 
two such antiquaries of itself ought to carry much weight, but good reasoning 
is worth more than authority, and as it would be out of place here to give a 
page or two of dry arguments on an inscription long since published, it may 
be sufficient to say that the reasons for the new version may be considered 
quite conclusive, and that the erectors of the tablet and the altar were the 
Praefect and his sons; "the Praefect's style being R [VBLIVS] SALTIENVS 

or SALLIENIVS PLVBLII] F [ILIVS] MAECIA [TRIBV] THALAMVS. 

"HADRlAi" To this expansion Dr. Mc. Caul adds "Horsley suggests 
"HADRIA [NVS], andOreUi HADRIA [NALIS]: neither seems to me as 
" probable as Hadriay scil: Hadriam Picenum as his birth place." Respecting 
this latter point, however, there may be a doubt ; but it would not have been 
right to have printed a supplement to " Isca " without giving the acknowledged 
correction that all these names in both inscriptions refer, not to two indi- 
viduals, but to one only, who together with his sons erected both the tablet 
and the altar. 
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